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oN PRESERVING AND IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
GRAIN. 
s¢ When wheat has been injured during a bad 
harvest, it ought to be put into small stacks, in 
which state it will dry much more quickly, and 
be sooner rendered fit for grinding into flour. 
If stacked in a damp condition, it should rarely 
be threshed earlier than the summer after it 
has been harvested, when its condition will be 
greatly improved. 
“ Wheat, if not in good condition, is much 
improved by kiln-drying ; but it should not be 
used, unless in cases of necessity, until some 
time after it has undergone that operation. It 
ought'to be moderately kiln-dried, with a slow 
heat, and frequently turned. But if the grain 
be musty, it ought to pass through a previous 
process, which is thus described by an eminent 
chemist. " 
“The wheat must be put into any convenient 
vessel, capable of containing at least three 
times the quantity, and the vessel must then be 
filled with boiling water§ the grain should then 
be occasionally stirred, aid the hollow and de- 
cayed grains, (which will float) may be remov- 
ed. When the water has become cold, or, in 
general, when about half an hour has elapsed, 
it is to be drawn off. It will be proper then io 
rinse the grain with cold water, in order to re- 
moye.any portion of the water, which had tak- 
en up the must; after which, the corn being 
completely drained, it is, without loss of time, 
to be thinly spread on the floor of'a, kiln, and 
thoroughly dried, care being taken to stir, and 
to turn it frequeatly during this part of the 
process.” 
“ By this simple operation, it is said that grain, 
however musty, may be completely purified 
with very little expense, and without requiring 
a very expensive apparatus.* Mere ventilation, 
however, has been recommended as a means of 
preparing grain for use, sufficiently effectual. 
** When grain has been infected with smut, it 
can be thoroughly cleaned, however black it 
may have been, in the course of three washings, 
in a wooden tub, The wheat should be after- 
wards kiln-dried. 
“dt has been generally supposed, that if 
wheat. be much injured during a bad harvest, 
the flour made from it will not ferment, or bake 
into loaf bread, and that it is only fit for distil- 
lation, or to be eaten by live stock. But such 
ideas appear to be erroneous. With the aid of 
soda, the flour may be much improved ; and, at 
any rate, may be made jnto cakes} or biscuit, 
and consumed with safety and advantage.” 
Code of Agriculture. 
_* No doubt but the mode here recommended for pu- 
tifying other kinds of musty grain would answer, for 
musty of sour Indian Corn. 

+ It may likewise be made into what are called flour 
scones in Scotland, prepared with milk instead of wa- 
ter,a species ‘of bread, wholesome and palatable, but 
not fit for laboring people, being too easily digested. 
Pearl ash, or Magnesia will answer a similar purpose 
with soda. Fora.mode of using the latter substance, 
see N. E. Farmer, No. 1, p. 4. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE GRAIN IN GRANARIES. 

Granaries in Europe are large buildings of| 
many stories, each of which consists of one en-| 
tire apartment, where the grain, by turning and | 


sifting is deprived of its superfluous moisture, | 
and rendered more fit for grinding into flour. | 
These operations are performed in the follow-| 
ing manner: the corn being deposited on one of | 
the floors, it is tossed by means of shovels from | 
one end of it to the other, in which operation | 
the dust and any other light substance falls to| 
the floor, whilst the grain, being. heavier, | 
reaches the farther end of the floor. 

It is then sifted and spread on the floor about 
half a foot thick, turning it twice a week, and 
sifting it once, which management must be con- 
tinued for the first two months. The grain is 
then laid a foot thick, and for the two next 
months is turned once a week, and screened 
less frequently. This management is to be con- 
tinued for five or six months, when it may be 
increased to two feet thick, and the former op- 
erations repeated as occasion requires, which 
will be more frequent in damp than in dry 
weather. 

The above directions are calculated for the 
climate of Great Britain, which being remark- 
ably moist, requires greater precaution for pre- 
serving grain, than would, perhaps, be necessa- 
ry in the U. States, .In a matter of great con- 
sequence, however, it is better to take too 
much than too little pains, and give your grain 
one or two, or half,a dozen superfluous siftings, 
than to sufier it to spoil for want of due atten- 





Dr.. Walker, in his Economical History of 
the Hebrides, gives us a dismal picture of the 
circumstances of some of those islands, with re- 
garu to timber. ‘The inhabitants” (he ob- 
seryes) “‘ have to undertake a dangerous voy- 
age, from thirty to seventy miles, before they 
can build a barn, make a plough, or even pro- 
cure a flail, or the handle of a spade. ‘This 
want of timber distresses the people im their 
houses, in their husbandry, and in every, art.” 

The same writer, and in the same work, takes 
notice of a peculiar product ef the bark of the 
white birch (betula alba) It is a. gum of a ye- 
ry agreeable smell, which in winter and spring 
covers the buds, and abounds in the bark. It 
is glutinous, odoriferous and inflammable ; it is 
extracted by the Germans and Russians in the 
form ofan oil, which is employed in tanning 
leather, to which it communicates an agreeable 
odour. The process of extraction, he says, is 
simple and easy, a countryman could be taughi 
it in aday, but does not explain the process. 
Dr. Walker adds “ the oil is a powerful vermi- 
fuge. In Lithuania and Courland, it is used for 
curing the itch and vermin in cattle; if it 
could be procured cheap and in abundance, ii 
might be found preferable to butter and tar for 
smearivg sheep.” We wish some of our chem- 
ists and medical. men would give us a little o: 
this oil of birch, together with directions how to 
obtain it in quantities—its medical and econom- 
ical properties, &. The tree itself is very 
common, we believe, in most of the woodlands 





of ‘the northern states. 


WOOD LOTS SHOULD BE FENCED AGAINST CATTLE. 

In the General Report of Agriculture in Scot- 
land it is stated that ‘+ One of the great causes 
of the disappearance of the extensive forests, 
which authentic history assures us to have ex- 
isted in former periods in Scotland, unquestion- 
ably is the introduction and multiplication of 
catile, and of sheep especially. In the bite of 
cattle there is a peculiar malignancy to the 
grow of woods: the irregularity of the inci- 
sion poisons the plant. ‘The very rubbing of 
cattle against a tree, by stripping off the fine 
scarf-skin of the bark, and leaving the abraded 
hair of wool, is alene a poison to the tree.” 





ON LAYING DOWN LAND TO PASTURE. 

When pasture is intended, the scythe is nev- 
er admitted by many farmers, it being an es- 
tablished maxim, that cutting the grass the first 
year is highly pernicious to it afterwards. Nor 
is this difficult to be accounted for. The 
scythe.is pernicious because the herbage has 
been allowed to get too old before it is used. 
The bite of cattle might be as injurious, if the 
grass or herbage were only to be eaten at an 
advanced period of its growth, and if eaten 
equally low with the cut of the scythe, or as 
grass is generally cut down. [Perhaps the state 
in which the scythe leaves the roots, exposed 
to injury from the weather, after they have put 
forth all their powers, is likewise injurious. 
The bite of caitle,.on the other hand, is like 
the operation of ctipping the top of a thorn 
hedge, which has always the eflect of jhicken- 
ing the lower branches.* 





PERMANENT PASTURFS AND MOWING LOTS, 

It appears to us that our enterprising farmers 
frequently incur a great expense without ade- 
quate remuneration, in breaking up and cultiva- 
ting old pastures. We do not maintain that it 
may not sometimes be. advisable, and the ex- 
periment of Messrs. Rice.& Howe, as mention- 
ed No. 29, pages 228, 229 of our paper, seem 
to be in fayor of the practice. We have known, 
however, pastures ploughed up ata great ex- 
pense, which were so situated that manure 
could not be applied, without costing too much 
for profitable tillage, and after one or two crops 
of rye had been forced from the soil it was 
laid down again to grass. But we have invari- 
ably found the last state of such land was worse 
than the first. Hf pasture or mowing land is 
broken ap at all, it ought to be tilled thorough- 
ly, manured plentifully, and be in good heart, as 
farmers phrase it, before it is laid down again 
to grass. Mowing ground which has been once 
converted into tillage, will sooner be bound out, 
or become too toughly swarded, than that which 
has been continued in grass. It is, however, 
sometimes expedient to break up lots for the 
sake of levelling the billocks or “ cradle hills” 
as they are called, subduing bushes, cleariug 
away stones; &c. even when such lots are in- 
tended to be principally if not permanently de- 
voted to grass. But, it is a fact, perhaps not 
generally known or thought of, that land which 


*Gen, Report of Agriculture in Scotland, 
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has been once ploughed and made mellow, then 
laid down to grass, and mowed or pastured, 
without manure, will in a few years become 
more hard and compact than if it had never 
been visited with a plough. It has been ob- 
served to us, by a friend, who is well acquaint- 
ed with the theory and the practice of farming, 
that if a hole is dug in the ground, (say for the 
purpose of setting a post) and the earth taken 
out is returned again, it will, in a few years, 
settle so that its surface will be somewhat low- 
er than it was before the excavation. 

The following are the advantages of perma- 
nent pastures as enumerated by a British wri- 
ter: ‘Old pastures feed cattle to a greater 
weight ; they are not so easily scorched by the 
summer’s drought; the grasses are more nutri- 
tive both for sheep and cattle ; milch cows fed 
upon them give richer and more butter; the 
hoofs of all animals feeding on them are better 
preserved; they produce a greater variety of 
grasses; when properly laid down, they yielda 
succession of pasture through the season; the 
herbage upon them is not only sweeter, but 
more easily digested. On all these accounts old 
turfis said to be superior to pasture on land 
more recently laid down to grass. Accordingly, 
permanent pasture is held in the highest esti- 
mation, and proprietors, by rigid stipulations, 
and the exaction of severe penalties, restrain 
tenants from ploughing them up.”* ‘The same 
author, however, allows that when grass lands 
ure properly treated, after being broken up, if 
again laid down to grass, they are not found to 
be deteriorated in-the smallest degree, but the 
reverse. By “properly treated” it appears is 


meant thoroughly ploughed, and made mellow, 
well manured, and fitted with a proper rotation 
of crops. 

The ‘following rules are laid down by the 


same writer. “1. To enclose those pastures 
where practicable, as the same quantity of land, 
when sheltered, will feed a greater quantity of 
stock, and to better purpose, than when in an 
open and exposed state. 2. Never to over- 
stock pastures ; for when this is done, not 
only are the cattle starved, and the quantity of 
food diminished, but the soil is impoverished. 
3. When the pasture ground is inclosed and 
subdivided, the stock ought to be shifted from 
one enclosure to another at proper intervals. 
This practice tends to increase the quantity of 
grass, which has thus time to get up, and the 
ground, being fresh and clean when the stock 
return to it, they will feed more greedily and 
with greater relish. 4. The dung dropt by the 
stock while feeding, should be spread about, in- 
stead of remaining in the place where it was 
left. 5. Where the larger and the smaller 
kinds of stock are to be fed on the same pas- 
tures, the larger species should go first. 6. It 
is not advisable to depasture with a mixed col- 
lection of different-species of live stock, unless 
the field is extensive, and also, perhaps unless 
the herbage be of a quality somewhat different, 
in different parts of the field.” 


MOSS ON FRUIT TREES. 

' The trees in old orchards, especially where 
the bottom is moist, often get overrun with 
moss. These are sometimes merely rubbed 
off; and this is more easily and effectually done 


Gen. Report of the Agricultural State of Scotland, 
pages 24, 2m 


in wet weather than in time of drought. A 
hollow iron instrument-is sometimes employed ; 
but a hard wooden scraper, shaped like an ivo- 
ry folder answers very well. The trunk and 
branches are afterwards hard swept with a birch- 
en broom. It is found very useful, after rub- 
bing, to wash with soap suds, or to apply a 
coating of the consistence of paint, of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of quick lime, cow drop- 
pings and clay. Liming and dunging the ground 
about the trees is found to be a good preventive 
of moss.”* Soft soap is said to be a good ap- 
plication to the trunks or bodies of fruit trees. 


IRON NAILS INJURE FRUIT TREES. 

It often happens that some of the limbs of 
fruit trees, trained against a wall, are blighted 
and die, while others remain in a healthy and 
flourishing state. This has been erroneously 
attributed to the effects of lightning ; but from 
closer observation it has been found to arise 
from the corroding effects of the rust of the 
nails and cramps, with which trees in this situa- 
tion are fastened. To avoid this inconvenience, 
therefore, it requires only to be careful in pre- 
venting the iron from coming in contact with 
the bark of trees. 


* Gen. Report of Agriculture in Scotland. 
ALS 
From the Albany Argus. 

Mr. Janes’ Speech in the House of Assembly, on 
the Bill to repeal the Law for the Improve- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Cuarrman—aAs my feelings, habits, and 
interests, are altogether agricultural, I gannot 
consent ¢o give a silent vote on this occasion. 
I shall not however, attempt to go much into 
detail on the subject, but merely throw out a 
few desultory observations. 

I confess sir, that Iam not a little surprised 
to see gentlemen, and farmers too, so zealous 
in endeavoring to vote down a law, which has 
been one of the principal means of elevating 
their profession from a secondary, to the first 
rank in society ; let us for a moment look back 
twenty years, andsee what was the state of agri- 
culture at that day, aad in what grade of society 
the farmer was then ranked. I well recollect 
when the farmer was considered a subaltern, in 
almost every point of view. Within my recol- 
lection, the interests of agriculture in Berkshire 
county, was at its lowest ebb, and such was the 
state of the public mind as to occasion such ex- 
tensive emigrations, as seemed to threaten a de- 
population of a fair portion of the county. 

I have since seen the same county flourishing 
and happy, its citizens engaged in the great 
business of agriculture and domestic manufac- 
tures, the cultivator of the soil as respectable 
and honorable as the judge upon the bench, or 
the dealer in silks.* The question now arises, 
how happens this reverse of times? Sir, it is 
produced by the liberal spirit which is contained 
in the principles of the law, which we are now 
attempting to repeal; it is brought about by 
our agricultural societies. As it ‘respects this 
state, the fact is that the soil is generally so 
productive, that it may be said that nothing 
more seems necessary to be-done, than to plough 
and s6w ; that the meanest Capacity is as likely 
to realize a good crop, as the most skilful ag- 


* Mr, Janes was formerly a resident in Berkshire, 





and was an early patron of the Agricultural Society. 








riculturist. This consideration, if it had real 
weight to sustain it, is not entitled to impress 
this committee unfavorably to agricultural o- 
cieties, for it ought to be recollected, that mos; 
of our poor lands were also once equally pro- 
ductive, and that now, under the old system o; 
husbandry, without the aid of some science. 
would become a barren waste. We have $0. 
cieties and schools for promoting a knowledge 
of the healing art, of philosophy, letters, natur- 
al history, military science and many other im- 
portant objects: man is a.social animal, and if 
we look through the whole of his moral consti. 
tution, we find that no objects of great import. 
ance are accomplished, except by the joint co. 
operation of many to the same ert; no man 
can embrace perfect knowledge ; if he could, 
it would die with him unless communicated to 
others; hence the benefit of all these institu. 
tions, by which the discovery of one is impar- 
ted to many, and perpetuated to future ages. 
New improvements are made upon the old; an 
accidental discovery leads to a new and improy- 
ed system: and mutual instruction carries us on 
to the highest state of improvement, of which 
human society is capable. Is it then to be ad. 
mitted that agriculture is so low, and so degra- 
ded an employment, that nothing more is to be 
learned on that subject? This at least seems to 
be the opinion of some gentlemen. Are we 
ready to say, that the farmer is a mere brute 
animal like his ox, awho has only to exert his 
strength ; that his tion neither needs nor 
admits of the appli of good sense, science, 
invention or improvement? For myself, sir, | 
think far otherwise ; I believe there is no pur- 
suit in life, in which there is more employ- 
ment for the best faculties of an enlightened 
understanding. 

The farmer should have a thorough knowl. 
edge of soils, and the best and most improved 
methods of cultivation; he should be ready to 
adopt the improvements that tend to the saving 
ot labor and expense, and the increasing of pro- 
ducts. If there is a way to make iwo blades of 
grass grow, (and there are many such ways,) 
where but one grew before, he should know it, 
and give himself and his country the benefit of 
it. If a breed of stock is found, more kind for 
milk or fat, than he had before, his attention 
should be alive to the subject. Sir, I think it 
will not be denied, that great impovements 
have beer: introduced, in these respects, and it 
is no wise likely, that we have yet attained 
perfection, 

I beg leave to cite one example of great ex- 


‘tent and importance, of an improvement, which 


has been brought about by the efforts of inge- 
nious farmers. We all know what was the old 
system of letting wheat land lie fallow from one 
to four years; it was the custom in this country, 
and perhaps in many parts, prevails even yet. 
It is only in our own day in this country, that 
the alternate system of grass crops, and grain 
has come into use. It is nosy found much bet- 
ter for the lands to bear a crop of clover or tur- 
nips, or some such article, by which more ma- 
nure is made, and the land improved, while the 
value of the crop is gained. This single im- 
provement, when followed up, and universally 
adopted, will perhaps double the means of sub- 
sistence. If we confine our views to this single 
fact, which cannot be controverted, and in sup- 
pesition that the practice shall become genera’, 
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through the instrumentality of agricultural so- 
cieties, let me ask, is the sum, whith would 
probably be expended in the two years to come, 
to be brought into competition with such an im- 
portant improvement. 

These are the mere items on the score of 
improvements which are now making. Can it 
be denied, that our farms would be better, and 
more productive, if these things were more 
generally understood. 

It is in these societies, that they are explained, 
exemplified and encouraged; they are there- 
fore of immense benefit to the public: 

1 will offer one other remark: A thirst for 
agricultural knowledge, has gone abroad in the 
world, and will increase; great improvements 
are rapidly making; is it better then for our 
farmers, that this knowledge should be limited 
aid confined to a few, er that it be extended 
and diffused to the many. 

Every farmer, who has natural understanding, 
ought te be a well informed man, in reading 
and thinking, in theory and practice; such we 
all ought to be,-and such the farmers of this 
country can be. 

In my view, sir, one of the best means to 
raise us to that- dignity, and respectability, 
which I consider as belonging to an American 
farmer, would be, to establish and perpetuate 
the system,* which this bill contemplates to 
abolish. ; 

In short, sir, | am unwilling to part with a 
law which has been so beneficial to the best in- 
terests of the state—a law which has been so 
instrumental in producing that equality among 
our citizens, which is so essential to the pros 
perity and happiness of all republican goy- 
ernments. . : 

I hope at least we shall permit this law to 
die a natural death, I shall therefore vote 
against the bill with all its amendments. © 





* As some gentlemeh doubted, whether the state of 
Massachusetts sustained het agricultural societies, the 
best answer I can give; is an extract from Gov. Brooks’ 
speech to the legislature of that state. He says: 

“ You will, 1:am sure, observe with complacency 
the attention bestowed on agriculture. The improve- 
ments manifested in the culture of the soil, and in the 
quality of our stock, have increased the amount of our 
productions, which, after yeiding th ample supply for 
our own consumption, has da respectable sur- 
plus for the purpose of commerce.” 

“ To the ordinary motives to agricultural enterprise, 
arising from personal and domestic wants, and from the 
certainty of producing a ready market for a surplus, 
there have been superadded in the course of the last 
few years, munificent grants of the legislature, to the 
respective agricultural societies in the state, and the 
no less liberal contributions of individual citizens to 

the same object.” 
pe 
From the American Farmer. 


NORTH DEVON CATTLE—rseir PRickEs in ENG- 
LAND. 

Many gentlemen express surprise at the pri- 
ces asked for cattle of improved breed, from 
imported. stock, without reflecting sufficiently on 
the causes, which go. to shew the justice and 
reasonableness of such prices., The breeds in 
highest estimation now in England, are the Im- 
proved short. horns, the Herefords, and the 
North Devon cattle. These several breeds, in 
the perfection they now-exhibit for the various 
purposes, for which neat cattle are reared, have 
been brought to.their present condition, by im- 


a 


mense expense, by..great skill in the -selection 








every particular, for more than half a century. 
Is it then reasonable to expect, that they should 
be sold for any thing near the prices of common 
cattle? As well might we expect to purchase 
a fine full grown tree, bearing abundantly the 
high flavored pipin, for the price we should 
have to give for the scion of a common red- 
streak. We have ascertained by actual pur- 
chase, the cost of the improved short horns, 
when procured under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, and from one of the very best 
breeders of that stock in England—and we have 
already stated at different times, the prices of 
the Herefords purchased by Mr. Clay, and oth- 
ers in Kentucky; but the North Devons of full 
blood, which have fallen under our notice, were 
a free and spontaneous offering, to their present 
owners, by that enlightened and generous far- 
mer, Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. His opinion of 
their superior qualities, has already been pub- 
lished in the Farmer, but we knew not what 
would be the cost of such cattle in England. 
Having heard that a gentleman who owns a 


| cow of this breed, has sent to England to pro- 


cure some heifers, we solicited such informa- 
tion, as he might have received, as to the pri- 
cés at which they are gelling, to which he has 
politely replied by the following note :— 


Mr. Joun S. Sxinxer, 


Dear Sir,—In answer to your enquiry re- 
specting an order sent to England, for Devon 
Cattle, I take pleasure in communicating the 
result. 

Last May I wrote to Messrs. Wm. and Jas. 
Brown & Co. of Liverpool, to purchase and 
ship to me, by a vessel in which | had previ- 
ously engaged accommodation for them, three 
full bred Devonshire Heifers, provided their 
cost did not exceed $70 or 80 each, and on the 
4th July, they wrote as follows: 

© We should be very glad to carry your wish- 
és into effect, as respects the stock you want; 
but we are sure it is quite impossible at the 
prices you quote. The Earl of Sefton is the 
only person in this seighborhood who has any 
Devon Cattle, and he bought them at Mr. 
Child’s September sales, at two or three times 
the price you mention, and none of his Lofd- 
ship’s are to be sold.” 

If I mistake not, you are in possession of the 
prices obtained by Mr. Child, at his last Sep- 
tember sale for Devon cattle, and which I think 
will confirm the above letter. 

Your’s very respectfully, 
I 


Baltumore County, 11th February, 1823. 


From the American Farmer. 
"MILLET. 
Burlington, March 28, 1823: 
Dear Sir--l observe in your 52d number, just 


received, mention is made of white milletseed, | at first. 





of the progenitors, and unwearied attention to| acres, and last year about the same product, 


from another lot of about 5 acres. I cradled it 
as wheat, bound it in large sheaves, brought i! 
in the following day—threshed the sheaves at 
the end of several months, without unbindin 
them, and obtained about 17 bushels of leat 
per acre; returned them to the mow for the 
use of my horses, who ate it as greedily as the 
best timothy hay. This mode of managing the 
millet saves much room, as it is very bulky ; 
more seed is saved, than when cut with the 
scythe as hay—I calculated the product at 
about 20 bushels per acre, including the seed 
remaining in the unbound sheaves. In 1821 | 
had about 30 bushels, weighing 55 Ibs. each, 
ground for my hogs, who ate it as eagerly as 
Indian meal, given to them at the same time 
Both crops were sown about the Oth June, and 
gathered in the middle of Augast—they were 
sown after Indian corn—-one year with one 
ploughing, and the other with two, and harrow 
ed in, without any perceptible diflerence—the 
quantity of seed, half a bushel per acre—the 
average length of the straw, about 5 feet. 1 
have this year sold it at one dollar per bushel 
for seed, which is much in demand. 
Very respectfully, your’s, 
WM. COXE. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esa. 


OIL ESSENTIAL, how obfained from Flowers. 

Take a clean earthen pipkin or deep dish, in 
which place a layer of cotton previously steeped 
in some inodorous oil, as pure Florence oil, or 
the oil of the bene seed when fresh and taste- 
less. On this place a layer of the fresh gather- 
ed leaves of the rose, tube-rose, sweet pink, 
jasmine or other odoriferous flower or plant ; 
over this layer place another of cotton which 
has been steeped im oil as before directed, and 
thus continue till you have filled the vessel 
with alternate layers of leaves and cotton, or 
you have the desired quantity, when cover it 
up closely, and let it stand for four or five days, 
when the oil will be found to have fully im- 
bibed the odour of the leaves; then take them 
out, express the oil carefully from the cotton, 
and bottle it up for use. 

=n 

OIL OF BALSAM OF GILEAD, icw obtained. 

This excellent family oil, which shouid be 
kept in every house, is made in the following 
simple manner. Put loosely into a bottle of any 
size, as many balm of gilead flowers as will 
reach to about one third part of its height, then 
nearly fill up the bottle with good sweet oil, 
and after shaking it a little occasionally, and Jet- 
ting it infuse a day or two, it is fit for use. It 
must be very closely stopped, and will then not 
only keep for years, but be the better for keep- 
ing. When it is about half used, the bottle may 
again be filled up with oil, and well shaken; 
and, in two or three days, it will be as good as 
The most alarming cuts and bruises of 


received from Col. Pickering. » 1 am desirous of|ihe skin which are so frequently rendered 
aseertaining .whether this is the, same .kind,| worse by spirituous balsams, salves, &c. are 


which I have cultivated for,several years, of 
which Lsend for your inspection a small sam- 
ple.*. In 1821, 1 had about 11 tons from five 


* The Millet sent by Mr. Coxe, is of the common 
kind, and that which is generally referred to in com- 
munications which’'relate to that grain. That from 
Col. Pickering, was very different, being somewhat 


larger, rounder, afd whiter gtaip.—Ed. nj. Farmer. 





| 


; 


completely cured in a few days, and sometimes 
in a few hours, by this incomparable oil. 





A remedy for corns on the feet.—Roast a clove 
of garlick on a live-coal, or in hot ashes, apply 
it to the corn, and fasten it on with a piece of 
cloth, This must be made use of the moment 
of going-to bed. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF SYSTEM IN BUSINESS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

De Wiit, the grand Pensioner of Holland, was, 
for some years at the head of the Department, 
of State, and shewed himself to be one of the 
most complete financiers the age could beast of. 
Being asked how he could find time to accom- 
plish all his affairs, his answer was, in substance, 
that his whole secret lay in “ doing one thing 
ata time.” “He did that first, which required 
first to be done, and completed one thing before 
he began another. In that way he not only fin- 
ished whatever he undertook, but generally 
found leisure to compensate for the toils of the 
day by social converse, and innocent pastimes 

. with his friends in the evening. 

Gen. Washington was attached to system in 
business, and therefore generally successful in 
whatever he attempted. It has been said that 
he planned on his morning pillow the course of 
each day’s proceeding ; and very rarely devia- 
ted from such course, unless compelled by the 
occurrence of unforeseen, and uncontrolable 
circumstances. A farmer cannot do better than 
to imitate the example of those great men. He 
should, so far as is practicable, have his system 
of operations—every thing proper to be done on 
his farm and means of doing it, settled and de- 
termined in his own mind a considerable time 
before hand. His fields should be numbered, 
and a plan arranged, at least in his head, if not 
on paper, with regard to his crops, obtaining 
and preparing seed, necessary ploughings, im- 
plements, &c. &c. He should be able to give 
n reason for every step he takes, and every 
stroke he strikes, and so husband his strength 
and resources, as not to lay out a cent’s worth 
of either without an assignable motive, which 
is at least satisfactory to his own mind. We 
would not, however, wish a man to be so big- 
oted to any system or plan as not to alter it as 
reasor:, observation and experience may dictate. 
There is some sense in the saying that “ a wise 
man sometimes changes his mind, but a fool 
never does.” What we would solicit is, that 
every cultivator should ferm a plan for man- 
aging his farm, which may serve as a general 
outline for his proceeding, to be altered or fil- 
led up as his cireumstances, and increase of ag- 
ricultural knowledge may dictate. We would, 
at any rate, advise every farmer before he rises 
in the morning to decide in the probable busi- 
ness of the day, and he may as well with “ his 
heavy head,” press his pillow, or “ sit on his 
heads’ antipodes in bed” till noon, as rise ever 
so early, and whirl about all the forenoon, like 
a hen with her neck twisted, or a pigeon with 
its head nipped. 

Many a man labors hard, and remains poor 
because “* he does not know how to set himself 
to work.” ‘There’s Mr. Simon Shamaway, for 
example, will turo off work ata great rate, es- 
pecially when he works by the job, but he re- 
quires a guide or overseer as much as a horse 
that is ploughing among corn needs somebody 
to'ride or lead him. He commonly works out 
at day’s work, but has a small farm of his own, 
in which he * carries on” so badly that he might 
as well be asleep as undertake to cultivate it. 
He has a sort of a barn or rather hovel, where 
he keeps or more properly starves two or three 
miserable animals every winter; and generally 
has to work out, to procure fodder to keep them 


poor things, is on the top of a sort of a hump- 
backed piece of ground, witha brook on one 
side, and the county road on the other. Every 
rain carries the essence of the manure into the 
road or the rill; and every once ina while a 
violent shower sweeps the premises, floats off 
every straw, and leaves the whole, at least as 
clean as his house floor; and this Mr. Shama- 
way calls neat farming! If one undertakes to 
point out to Mr. S. the absurdity of such man- 
agement, he is sure to be saluted with a volley 
of abuse against book farming ; and * gentlemen 
farmers” who make manore in their closets, and 
undertake to talk about “ breeds of cattle,” when 
they can hardly tell a steer from a heifer. 
This notable farmer, undertook to set out a 
small orchard. The piece of ground from 
which he was to make his fortune by making 
cider, contained about an acre, of a soil natur- 
ally good, but it had become bound owt as the 
phrase is, that is to say, it was swarded with a 
turf as tough asa side of soal leather. Mr. 
Shamaway bought some apple trees from a 
neighboring nursery, and gave his note payable 
in work at hay time. By the bye, he was ina 
great hurry (as he commonly is) when he set 
about planting his orchard. He tore up the 
young trees in the nursery, principally by the 
aid of a strong arm and an old axe, cutting, 
slashing, twisting, breaking and bruising all be- 
fore him. He then carted the mutilated (mur- 
dered I was going to say) plants to the place inten- 
ded for an orchard, let them lay in the sun while 
he dug little holes for them about 6 or 8 inches 
square,—crowded in the roots, torne, twisted, 
doubled, crampled up in a heap, left both tops 
and bottoms pretty much without trimming, and 
jammed, and stamped the earth about them as 
hard as possible, so as to save the trouble of 
supporting them by stakes—took no note of 
the point of compass, but, as often as any way 
placed the tree, so that the north part of it 
fronted the south, which of course deranged 
the whole economy of its vegetation. In this 
way, he soon got through with his job, and felt 
as proud, apparently, as Nebuchadnezzar, or 
any other great conquerer, when he had pluck- 
ed up a whole nation by the roots, and planted 
a new colony with its harassed and half-alive 
population. The trees, however, were soon 
taken sick—most of them died—the rest never 
flourished, and our notable mismanager lost his 
time, his Jabor, his pay for the trees, and his 
prospect of an orchard. No wonder then that 
he not only sighed sorrowfully but groaned bit- 
terly when obliged, the next hay time, to work 
(I forget how many days) to pay for his apple 
trees, which proved worse than nothing to him. 
We have given the above as one specimen 
out of fifty which might be mentioned, of Mr. 
Shamaway’s ill-directed activity, and often worse 
than useless labors. He is, however, a man of 
science, in his way; and knows as méch as the 
common ran of magistrates, who used to hang 
old women for witches. He makes the Moon 
his chief counsellor, and watches all her mo- 
tions with as much solicitede as’ if his all de- 
pended on her waxing and waning. The Sign# 
in the almanac are also very important matters 
with ¢his great calculator. His seeds must be 
planted in such a time in the moon, or they will 
all run to stalk and vine ; his hogs must be kill- 
ed when the moon is on the wcrease, or his 





alive in the spring. His place for yarding the 


pork will decrease unconscionably when boiled ; 


his bushes must be cut in the old of the moon, 
in August, when the sign is in the heart, because 
when the sign is in the heart, the bushes wil] 
lay it to heart if their heads are cut off He 
will undertake nothing new on Friday, because 
that is an unlucky day, and his wife would no 
more think of churning or making soap on Fri. 
day, than she would (good woman) of dancing 
hornpipes on Sunday. When he sees the new 
moon over his left shoulder, it is “ a sartaip 
sign,” he says “ something or ‘nother isa going 
to happen ; I minded it that time when the 0) 
sow got into the tater-yard, the old cow broke 
her leg in the pole-bridge, and Jemmy like t: 
died of the measles.” He thus lives in continu. 
al apprehension, watching the moon—his onl, 
counsellor,—and poring over signs in the alma- 
nac-—which compose his whole agricultural |; 
brary,—gathering his harvest of misfortunes be. 
fore hand, and suffering as much or more frox 
apprehension than from the sad realities of life 
This man has some system, to be sure, but it is 
founded on things which have no foundation: 
and what little knowledge he possesses is like 
the glimmering of a jack-o-lantern which poin‘s 
out and faintly illuminates the road to ruin. 





From the National (Vermont) Standard. 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The adjourned session of the Supreme Cour: 
in this county closed on the 5th inst. The laud. 
able exertions of our present judges to contract 
the course of litigation, and clear the docket o: 
long standing suits, has finally succeeded. Sey- 
eral adjudications of considerable consequence 
have been made. We shall take the liberty to 
notice the case of Hagar vs. Woodbridge, as o/ 
pre-eminent importance. This was an action 
commenced for the taking of stage horses, {c. 
which the plaintiff claimed under an absolute 
and unconditional bill of sale from Campbell, 
the original proprietor This sale was acknowl. 
edged to be founded upon a fair and valuable 
consideration. The possession of the property 
was considered as unchanged, although Camp- 
bell continued to run the horses upon the line 
under a lease of the same, executed simultane- 
ously with the bill of sale, by which a certain 
rent per annum was stipulated to be paid to the 
plaintiff. The defendant claimed the property 
by virtue of the levy of an execution agains 
said Campbell subsequent to the sale above 
mentioned. The case was argued on the part 
of the plaintiff at length, and with great legal 
ability. But the Court. decided under all the 
circumstances that the sale to the plaintiff wa: 
fraudulent and void. They occupied the ground: 
taken in the case of Edwards vs. Harbin, decid- 
ed in England, and Hamilton vs. Russel, decid- 
ed by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
and recognized the broad principle that every 
bill of sale of personal chattels which are su:- 
ceptible of immediate delivery unaccompanied 
by possession, was per se fraudulent against cre¢- 
itors, and that no proof of valuable consideration 


passing from the vendee could change the leza! 
character of the tratisaction. observed 
that the principle they had adopted afforded a 


definite and necessary rule to detect deceit in the 
transfer of personal chattels, and that to Jimit its 
operations by an investigation of the circamstan- 


not however 





oper ee rr case would constitute 2 
ne de se, and destroy its utility altogether. This 
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The Farmer’s and Gardener’s Remembrancer. 
APRIL. 

Praxtinc Trees.—After your ground has been 
properly trenched, spaded or ploughed, till it is 
made perfectly fine and mellow, you may pro- 
ceed, in the most judicious manner, and accord- 
ing to the best authorities, to plant your fruit 
trees, forest trees, &c. The tree to be planted 
should be as young as circumstances admit. Mr. 
Nicol, an English writer of reputation, states 
“that generally trees three, or at most four 
years old from the seed, and which are from 
12 to 24 inches high, will, in any situation or 
soil, outgrow those of any size under eight or 
ten feet, within the seventh year.°* Mr. Cob- 
bett says “If the tree be for an orchard it must 
be five or six feet high, unless cattle are to be 
kept ont for two or three years. And, in this 
case, the head of the tree must be pruned short, 
to prevent it from swaying about from the force 
of the wind. Even when pruned, it will be ex- 
posed to be loosened by this cause, and must be 
kept steady by a stake; but it must not be fas- 
tened to a stake, until rain has come to settle the 
ground ; for, such fastening would prevent it 
irom sinking with the earth. The earth would 
sink from it, and leave cavities about the roots. 
When the trees are short they will require no 
stakes. They may be planted the second year 
after budding, and the first after grafting, and 
these are the best times.’’} 

A great difference of opinion appears to exist 
respecting the time of the year best adapted to 
planting fruit trees In Pennsylvania, the spring 
of the year is preferred. Ebenezer Preble, Esq. 
in a communication to the Mass. Agr. Society, 
says that he prefers autumn to spring for plant- 
ing apple trees, as the ground will settle round 
the roots previous to the frost setting in, and 
be prepared to shoot in the spring, aided by 
the rains which prevail at that season. If plant- 
ed in spring, he observes, the drought and heat 
of summer will injure, if not destroy them, be- 
fore the roots find their place. He transplanted 
tiem as soon as the leaves fell in autumn, and 
farmers have generally more leisure at that 
time than in the spring.t{ Mr. M’Mahon says, 
‘as the seasons for planting out fruit and other 
trees, differ so much in the climates of the U. 
States, and even in the same place, in different 
seasons, the only sure guide is, to plant all kinds 
of trees as soon as their buds begin to swell, or 
rather a little before.”§ Mr. Cobbett says, “ the 
season of planting fruit trees is when the leaves 
become yellow, or as early a8 ‘possible in the 
spring.” 

When your ground is prepared, take up the 
tree with ¢are without wrenching or tearing it. 
“Prutie the roots with a sharp knife so as to 
leave noe moré than a foot long; and if any 
have been torn off nearer to the stem, prune 
the part, so that no bruises or ragged parts re- 
main Cut off all the close to the roots ; 
for ‘they never live, and they mould; and do: 
great injary. If cut off their place is‘supplied 
ome 


* Practical Farmer, p. 150, 153; see, likewise, Mr.' 
Lowell’s observations on pleating Forest Trees,. pub- 
Bry oa New and Farmer, No, 8, p. 59. 

t musica 287, 288. 
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by other fibres more quickly. Dig the hole to 
plant in three times as wide, and six inches 
deeper than the roots actually need, as mere 
room. And now, bésides the fine earth gener- 
ally, have some good. mould sified. Lay some 
of this six inches deep at the bottom of the hole. 
Place the roots upon this in their natural order, 
and hold the tree perfectly upright, while you 
put more sifted earth on the roots. Sway the 
tree backward and forward a little, and give it 
a gentle lift and shake, so that the earth may 
find its way amongst the roots, and leave not 
the smallest cavity. Every root should be close- 
ly touched by the earth in every part. When 
you have covered all the roots with the sifted 
earth, and have seen that your tree stands just 
as ugh with regard to the level of the ground 
as it did in the place where it before stood, al- 
lowing about three inches for sinking, fill up 
the rest of the hole with the common earth of 
the plat, and when you have about half filled it, | 
tread the earth that you put in, but not very| 
hard. Put on the rest of the earth, and leave 
the surface pertectly smooth. Do not water by 
any means. Water, poured on, in this case, 
sinks rapidly down, and makes cavities amongst 
the roots ; lets in air ; mould and canker follow ; 
and great injury is done.”’* 

“If you plant in the spring, let it be as early 
as the ground will bear moving; only bear in 
mind, that the ground must be dry at top when 
you plant. In this, the new roots will strike 
out almost immediately ; and as soon as the 
buds begin to swell shorten the head of the 
tree. After a spring planting it may be neces- 
sary to guard against drought ; and the best pro- 
tection is the laying of small stones of any sort 
round the tree, so as to cover the area of a 
circle of three feet in diameter, of which circle 
the stem of the tree is the centre. This will 
keep the ground cooler than any thing else you 
can put upon it.t 

Mr. Forsyth says, “In transplanting trees, 
especially large ones, I consider it to be of 
great consequence that they be placed in the 
same position (that is, having the same parts 
facing the same points of compass) as formerly. 
If you take notice when a tree is cut down, you 
will find that three parts in four of the growth 
are on the north side.” 

With regard to the distance of each other, 
which apple trees should be planted, a variety 
of opinions have been entertained. Miller, an 
experienced English horticulturist, recommends, 
when the soil is good, fifty or sixty feet; and 
where the soil is not so good, forty feet. Law- 
son, another English writer, observes that in a 
good soil, and under proper management, apple 
trees will, in forty or fifty years, spread twelve 
yards on every side; and the adjoining tree 


seventy-two feet, and the roots will extend still 





*« The holes ought, for various reasons, to be made 
previous to the day of planting. If the season of plant- 
ing be spring, and the ground and the weather be dry, 
the holes should be watered the evening before the day 
of planting, by throwing two or three pails full of water 
into each; a new but eligible practice.”—Thacher’s 
Orchardist, p. 52. 

+ It has been found by experience to be a good prac- 
tice, in a light soil, to mix small stones with the loam 
about the root of the tree, in returning the earth into 
the hole. These stones help roets firm in 





, par. 
Agricultural i 
Gardener's Ciftadar, page 214. 
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spreading as much, gives twenty-four yards, or} 
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further. He therefore recommends that apple 
trees be set at the distance of eighty feet {rom 
each other. Dr. Deane observed that trees in 
that cold and cloudy region [Engiand| need ey- 
ery possible exposure to the sun and air. It 
should be considered at the time of planting to 
what size the trees are likely to grow. And 
they should be set so far asunder, that their 
limbs will not be likely to interfere when they 
arrive at their full growth. In a soil that suits 
them best they will become largest. ‘Twenty 
five feet may be the right distance in some ; but 
thirty-five feet will not be too much in the best 
or even forty.”* We believe that the distance 
most generally recommended is forty feet in all 
directions. It does not answer a good purpose 
to plant small trees in the midst of full grown 
trees, nor to plant young trees where old ones 
have lately grown. An orchard should have a 
northern exposure, and it is said that the rows 
of trees in an orchard ought to incline to a 
point of compass towards the east, as such an in- 
clination gives the trees the greatest benefit 
from the morning sun. 

ON THE CHOICE OF TREES FOR PLANTING.—* It 
has been a received opinion, that the soil for a 
nursery should not be made rich, as the plants 
when removed to a more fertile soil, will flour- 
ish more luxuriantly; but late observation has 
decided that the reverse of this will be found 
correct. Where the soil is poor and lean, trees, 
in every stage of growth, are observed to be 
weak and stinted; while those reared in a good 
mellow soil always assume a free growth, and 
advance with strength and vigor.’’} 

Loox To your Surer anp Lamss.— See that 
the lambs can come at the teat ; and if not, clip 
away the wool of the ewes which hinders them, 
as also all tags of wool on the udders of the 
ewes which the lambs are liable to take hold ot 
instead of the teats. 

“If a ewe refuse to let her lamb suck, she 
and her lamb should be shut up together in a 
close place till she grow fond of him. For this 
purpose, some say that surprising“a sheep with 
a dog will be effectual. 

* Care should be taken to feed the ewes plen- 
tifully after yeaning, and with some juicy kind 
of food [potatoes are excellent,] so that the 
lambs may not fail of having plenty of milk. 
The rams may be gelded at any time from one 
to three weeks old, if they appear to be well 
and strong. 

“ They should‘not be weaned till they are 
six weeks, or two months old. At this age they 
should be taken from the ewes, and have the 
best pasture during the first fortnight; by the 
end of which time they will be so naturalized 
to living wholly upon grass that they may be 
turned into a poorer‘pasture. 

“ The worst woolled lambs, and bad colored 
ones, and those that are very small, should be 
destined to the knife, and not weaned.”’} 

“Should any deformed or lame lambs be 
found in your flock, or should any one be killed 
by accident, strip off the skin from such lamb, 
and cover with it either a twin lamb, or the 
lamb of a young ewe, which does not appear 
to be a good nurse, and shutting up the ewe 
that has lost her lamb, she will generally take 
itas her own. Should she refuse, she must be 


*Deane’s N. E. Farmer, p. 302; Wells & Lilly’s ed. 
+ Thacher’s Orchardist, p. 30. 





their places in high winds, and prevent the earth about 
them from bemy loosened. em. ie ao 


} Deane’s N. E. Parmer, p. 239; Wells & Lilly’sed 
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held for a day or two, when she will adopt it. 
'This is a common practice in Spain, where 
even half the lambs are killed, and two ewes 
given to each lamb. One of my neighbors tried 
it last spring, upon my recothmendation, with 
success.””* 

Ontons.—* A spot of ground should be chosen 





and that is, that it is a great error to sow them 
too thick. One plant ina hill is enough ; and I 
would put two into a pot, merely as a bar against 
accidents. One will bring more weight of fruit 
than two (if standing neat each otler,) two 
more than three, and so on, till you come to 
fifty in a squate foot; and then you will have 





for onions, which is moist atid sandy ; becatse 
they require much heat, and a considerable de- | 


no fruit at all! Let any one take the experi- 
ment, and he will find this observation mathe- 


gree of moisture. A low situation, where the matically true. When cucumbers are left eight 


sand has been washed down from a neighboi-. 
ing hill, is very proper for them. And if it be | 
the wash of a sandy road so much thé better. 
The most suitable manures are old rotfen cow 
and horse dung mixed, ashes, but especially 
soot. A small quantity of «shes or sand, or both, 
should be spread over them after sowing, es- 
pecially if the soil be not sandy. And it is not 
amiss to roll the ground aftet sowing ; or har- 
den the surface with the back of a shovel. 

“| have many years cultivated them on the 
same spot; and have never found the land at 
all impoverished by them; but on the contrary, 
my crops are better now thai formerly. But 
the manuring is yearly repeated ; and must not 
be laid far below the surface. 

“The ground should be dug or ploughed in 
autumn, not very deep; and then made very 
fine in the spring, and all the grass roots, and 
of weeds taken out, then laid in beds four feet 
wide. Four rows of holes are’made ina bed, 
the rows ten inches apart, and the holes in the 
rows ten. About half a dozen seeds are put in 
a hole, or more if there be any danger of their 
not coming up well, and buried an inch under 
the surface: Though* the largest onions are 
those that grow singly, some inches apart, those 
that are more crowded produce large crops. 
And the middle sized dnions are better for eat- 
ing than the largest:”’t 

** The same writer expresses an opinion that 
the drill method of sowing onions; may be 
preferable ; and we believe it is generally pre- 
ferred. 

Mr. Cobbett says, “ Let the ground be rich, 
but not from fresh dung. Make the ground very 
jine ; make the rows a foot apart; and scatter 
thinly along a drill two inches deep. Then fill 
in the drills; and then press the earth down 
upon the seed by treading the ground all over. 
Then give the ground a very slight smoothing 
over with a rake. 

** For seed, pick out the finest onions, and 
plant them out in rich land in the spring. To 
grow this seed upon a large scale, plo the 
land into four feet ridges, lay -plenty of dung 
along the furrows, plough the ground back 
over the dung, flatten the top of the ridgea 
little, and put along; on the top of the ridge, 
two rows of onions, the rows seven inches apart, | 
and the onions seven inches apart in the rows.” 

Cucumeer.—To give particular and minute 
directions for cultivating cucumbers would seem 
rather a work of supererogation. We shall, 
therefore, content. ourselves with the following 
quotation which may induce the inexperienced 
gardener te avoid a proceeding, which is much 
more common than proper. ss 

“IT have one observation to make upon ‘the 
cultivation of cucumbers, melons of all sorts, 
and that of all the pumpkin and squash tribe; 


* Livingston’s Fssay on Sheep. 
? Dean’s N. E. Farmer; Wells & Lilly’s edition. 
} American Gardener, par. 238; 


or ten plants in a hill, they never shoot strongly. 
Their vines are poor and weak. Thé leaves 
become yellow; and, if they bear at all, it is 
poor tasteless fruit that they produce: Their 
bearing is over in afew weeks: Whereas, a 
single plant, in the same space will send its fine 
green vines all around it to a great distance, 
anid, if nd fruit be léft to ripen; will keep bear- 
ing till the white frosts conte in the fall.—The 
roots of a cucumber will go ten feet, in fine 
earth, in every direction: Judge, then, how 
ten plants, standing close to one another, must 
produce mutual starvation.” 


CARL 


COL. JAQUES’ CATTLE. 

On the 14th inst. some fine imported Cattle, belong- 
ing to Col. Jaques, of Charlestown, were exhibited in 
State-street, and it was allowed by all competent judg- 
es that they were the best bred foreigners that ever ap- 
peated among us. They were—the English bull Ce- 
lebs, and cow Flora, together with a very promising 
family, owned and bred by Col. Jaques, consisting of 
the Daisy, 2 1-2 years old; the Eclipse, 21 months; 
tlie Countess, 10 months; and Jupiter, 7 months.— 
Ceelebs and Flora were purchased by Cornelius Cool- 
idge, Esq. in England, aid iiiported to Boston in 1818. 
Eclipse had been purchased previous to this exhibition 
for the Agricultural Society of Montieal, and the above 
mentioned was his last appearance in this pait of the 
country. At 12 months of age this bull weighed 1060, 
at 15 months and 7 days, at Brighton Cattle Show, 
1243, and at 21 months and 11 days 1502 pounds. At 
each time of weighing he was only in what is called 
common stofe ke@. He has, however, never been 
particularly valued for hig iceight, but for his perfect 
symmetry, and being purely descended from the best 
stock in Great britain. The Society of Moatreal pur- 
chased him for $500. He had previously won a pre- 
mium of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society of $40, 
and been admitted to a cow for $10, making, in the 
whole, $550, received for a bull about 21 months old! 
We are informed that Mr. Youl, an Englishman, the 
agent of the Montreal Agricultural Society in this trans- 
action, and who was professionally acquainted with the 
best English breeds of cattle, spoke in high terms of 
Col. Jaques’ stock, as scarcely to be excelled in Great 
Britain. We intend, hereafter, to take further notice 
of this breed of cattle, and to point out some of the 
advantages which may be expected to accrue from 


{| their introduction into the United States. 


Pope’s Thrashing Machine.—We have published in 
No. 13, p. 99, of our paper, the opinion of the Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society in fa- 
vor of Mr. Pope's invention. Likewise in Né. 35, p. 
276, the report of a Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society, recommending the same imple- 
mient. The last No. of the American Farmer contains 
a cut of the machine, with recommendations of a num- 
ber ofeminent agriculturists in Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania. From these it appears, that with hand power 
it is capable of thrashing five dozen sheaves of wheat in 





(an hour, and that the same machine, with the applica- 


tion of horse power, thrashes ten dozen an hour. That 
it thrashes much Cleaner, and more expeditiously than 
is usually done by the flail or by horses. The hand 
machine can be constructed at little expense ; the ma- 
terials cost $13, and it can be made by a good work- 
man in twelve days. Col. Powell, of Philadelphia, 
says, “It was exhibited to our Society—tried by their 
committee, and has been in operation before several 0; 
our directors and many other farmers (not Dilletanti, 
nor ‘ book fatmers,”) who are not less satisfied than 
myself, that since it has been adapted to the power o/ 
one horse, it is, by its simplicity and cheapness, strength 
and force, better suited to our purposes than any thrash- 
ing machine which we have seen. It costs $50, occu. 
pies not more rcom than a fan, thrashes 120 sheaves in 
an hour, and can be carried in a cart or taken to pieces 
at will.” : 

Flax Machine.—A machine for dressing flax has been 
invented by Mr. Goodrell, of New York, and is now 
owned by Samuel Swarteut, Esq. of Hoboken. A New 
York paper says that one man, with this machine, cai 
prepare or clean more flax in one day than fifteen per- 
sons with the hackle ; and the flax, thus dressed, is 
worth, and will command three cents more a pound iu 
the market by the quantity. 


Uncommon, but useful objects of Premiums. 

In the list of premiums offered by the Executive 
Committee of the Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden 
Agricultural Society; we perceive the following, and 
are gratified to find the attention of New England far- 
mers directed to subjects of this nature. 

For the barm to be hereafter built, which shall be 
best calculated for the usual purposes of a barn, 
and especially for making manure by saving the 
urine of beasts, $100 

For the second best do. do. 75 

For the third best do. ‘do. 50 

Fer the best nursery of white oak, or white ash 
plants, raised from the seed, not less than three 
years old at the time the premium is adjudged, 
and occupying not less than an acre of land 100 

For the second bést do, do. 75 

For the third best do. do. 50 
In order to give every farmer an opportunity to con- 

tend fof the ploughing prizes, the Executive Committee 

have thought fit to adopt the following ent: 

Four oxen and fifty minutes time shall be allowed for 

a quarter of an se ge Ra to be had to the quality 

of the ploughing, only, if performed within the time. 

“Groicth ef Wood:—It has been ascertained (says an 

English paper,) that wood increases in the following 

proportion :—lst year as 1—2d as 4— 3d as 9—4th as 

15—5th. as 22—6th as 30—7th as 40—8th as 54—9th 
as 70—10th as 92. From this it is concluded, that 
wood ought never to be cut till in the 10th year of its 
growth. ~a 

it is stated in a Liverpopl Gazette, that any person 
who may swallow a,pin, or the bone of a fish, will find 
almost instant relief by taking four grains of tartar 
emetic dissolyed in warm, water, and immediately after 
the whites of six eggs. The coagulated mass will not 
remain on the stomach more than.two or three minutes, 
and in its ascent, it is said, will bring up the offending 
substance. 

| 


MEDICAL. — , 

The use of Croton Oil;.a powerfiil purgative, has 
been introduced in India. .It is obtained from the seeds 
of the Croton. Tiglium or Grana Modluca. One drop is 


circumstances, is increased to two or three. It operates 
in from half an Hour to three hours. It is sometimes 


taken in pills. One drop is equal to a drachm of jalap, 


for six grains of ealomel, and an ounce of Epsom: salts. 





It is sometimes called Namyallum O@@ta. | 


the usual dose for a grown person, which, according to 


ana 
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Agricultural Societies. —There has been an attempt The Hon, Judge Jackson has resigned the office of} The Editors, (concerned the meelve 8 in rural affair) 
made in the Legislature of New York to repeal the Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court, on account of} fully apprized of the importance of agriculture, th: 


laws of that State for the promotion of agriculture, and 
a bill for that purpose passed the House of Assembly, 
but the Senate refused to concur and the bill failed. 
The Board of Agriculture presented an able remon- 
strance on the subject, which is supposed to have pro- 
duced some effect. A letter is given in this memorial, 
from M. Le Ray, De Chaumont, from which it appears 
that the Royal and Central Society of Agriculture of 
France has received the first number of the memoirs of 
the New York State Society, nominated a committee to 
examine it, and heard, with a lively interest and great 
satisfaction, the report made by it. In return M. 
Michaud has sent, by order of the French Society, to 
the New York Society, 30 volumes, forming the whole 
set of their Memoirs. 








FOREIGN. 


France and Spain.—These two nations are putting 
on their armor, and assuming their hostile attitudes. 
It isa wonder if the other powers of Europe long re- 
main merely lookers on, the combat commences. 
Portugal, it is said, has resolved to act a part in the 
grand drama, and Great Britain, as an ally of Portu- 
gal, will probably become one of the characters. 

Great Britain vs. Pirates.—Mr. Canning, it is affirm- 
ed, has announced in Parliament, that orders ‘have been 
given, with the consent of Spain, to land troops in 
Cuba, for the destruction of pirates. 





Paris accounts have been received to the 4th of 
March, and furnish details of discord in the Chamber 
of Deputies. M. Manuel, an opposition member, after 
being repeatedly interrupted, and cried down by the 
dominant party, was at length expelled. Refusing 
to obey the mandate of expulsion, he was at length 
turned out by force, the National Guards having been 
called jn to Carry into effect the decree of the Aseem- 
bly. The people without showed much excitement in 
consequence of such cavalier treatment of one of their 
representatives, but their anger appears to haye evap- 
orated in clamor and menaces. 


Spain.—Intelligence has been received from Cadiz 
as late ag the 7th March. The commencement of hos- 
tilities was hourly expected. The king was confined 
to his bed by indisposition, being threatened with an 
attack of the gout. The queen was said to be affected 
with convulsions. The Spanish Cabinet have declined 
the proffered mediation of Great Britain, which had for 
its basis some modification of their constitution, which 
might comport with the views in France. Spain is 
every where tranquil, and it is affirmed that danger 
has had the effect of uniting the people. Sir Robert 
Wilson has been appointed to the command of the Por- 
tuguese division, to operate against the French, in the 
event of their entering Spain. 


Young Napolteon.—One of the London papers lately 
received at New-York, speaks of a ramos that Gen. 
Lallemand, one of Bonaparte’s best generals, is occu- 
pied at Barcelona, in Spain, is raising a corps of 10,000 
men, composed of Frenchmen disaffected to the present 
government of France, whose object is, on the break- 
ing out of war between France and Spain, to march 
ito France under the tri-colored flag, with the view 
of exciting a revolution in that country, driving out the 
Bourbons, and placing young Napoleon on the throne 
of his father. : ‘ , 

: == 


DOMESTIC. 


Votes for Governor.—Returns have been received 
from 279 towns, which give Eustis 33397—Otis 29344. 
About 25 towns remain to be heard from. 

The election of city officers took last Monday. 
Hon. Josram Quincy was chosen Mayor, and the fol- 
lowing — Aldermen, viz:—David W. Child, 
Joseph H. Dorr, Enoch Patterson, Stephen Hooper, 
Asher Benjamin, Daniel Baxter, Caleb Eddy, and Geo. 


the ill state of his health. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy has resigned the office of Judge | 
of the Municipal Court of this city. 

Eclipse of the Sun,—It is stated in the Harper's 
Ferry Free Press, that, on the 27th June, 1824, there 
will be an eclipse of the Sun, to commence at 34 min- 
utes after four, and continue 2 hours 55 minutes, To- 
tal darkness at 56 minutes after 5. There will not be 
another total eclipse of the Sun, visible in the U. 8. 
until the 20th July, 1860. 


A duel was fought on the 5th inst. near Philadelphia, 
over the Delaware line, between Gen. Cadwallader 
and Dr. Pattison, of Baltimore. The former was 
wounded in the wrist. The parties stood 9 paces or 
habout 27 feet apart. The Gen.’s pistol was not dis- 
charged, as he was in the act of taking deliberate aim 
when the pistol of the Doctor was fired. _ Apprehen- 
sions are felt that a lock jaw will take place, as the 
arm is much swelled, and the ball is not extracted. 





Wasaincton, March 26. 

Prairie Dogs.—The Rev. Samuel Giddings, of St. 
Louis, who took a tour among the Western Indians last 
spring and summer, gives the following account, in his 
journal, of these singular animals: 

“ June 14, 1822—We passed a village of barking 
squirrels, or prairie dogs. They have the appearance of 
the grey squirrel in color and shape, but are three 
times as large. Their noise exactly resembles that of 
the smaller kind of dogs. They burrow in the earth, 
and are never seen far from their habitation. They 
live on grass cal herbage ; and not a spear of grass is 
suffered to grow within the bounds of their village. On 
the first appearance of danger, they flee to the mouth 
of their burrow, and when it comes near, they enter, 
and can rarely be driven out by smoke or water. 
Thousands dwell in the same village, forming a little 
community. Their burrows are from ten to twenty fect 
apart, with a mound of dirt at the entrance, of from 
one to two feet in height, which serves as a watch 
tower. On the approach of danger, they raise an in- 
cessant barking. We were much annoyed during the 
night by the barking of thest auiwals.” 


=gen 
Astronomical.—A begutiful Orrery pr Planetarium, 
invented by Mr. Hart, principal of the Mechanics’ 
School, in this city, is deposited for exhibition at the 
bookstore of Messrs. Bliss & White, in Broadway. In- 
struments of this kind are extremely useful, and indeed 
indespensably necessary, in illustrating the movements 
ef the plapetary world. Orreries and celestial globes 
are in the science of astronqmy what maps, charts, and 
terrestrial globes are in geography. In either study the 
scholar’s ideas must be confused and imperfect without 
the use of these artificial aids. ‘The most beautiful Or- 
rery we have ever seen was at Mr. Vogel's, opposite 
Washington Hall. It was connected with a time- 
piece, and the revolutions of the planets and their sec- 
ondaries accurately measured by the machinery. Mr. 
Hart’s invention is said to have been approved. and 
adopted by some of the instructers in this city. 


New-York Statesman. 
qe 





5 ENTIRE Ba 
PROPOSALS, 
FOR PUBLISHING A VOLUME ENTITLED 
OMPENDIUM OF AGRICULTURE, or the Far- 
mer’s Guide in the most essential parts of Hus- 
bandry and Gardening ; compiled from the best Ame- 
rican and European publications, and the unwritten 
opinions of experienced cultivators, 

Now is the time when agriculture is making more 
rapid strides towards perfection, than appear to have 
been for ages. This may be attributed in some meas- 
ure to the Agricultural Societies established in Swit- 
zerland, France, Britain and Amerjca. But we know 
of no work accessible by farmers in general, that con- 
tains a good concentrated account of these valuable 
modern improvements. The work nt, there- 
fore, has occupied the attention of the Editors a con- 
siderable time, and still demands the atmost assiduity 
in collating and condensing for the press—so that none 
of the recent improvements in rural economy should be 
omitted that might render it interesting and serviceable 





first and most indispensable of arts, are determined to 
spare no pains to render it a really useful book to aw 
who know how to appreciate such works. 

The volume, to contain about 300 pages, 12 mo. at 
one dollar in boards, will be put to press when th: 
number of subscribers shall be sufficient to encourage 
printing. 

Those persons who have obtained subscribers for the 
above work, are requested to leave their names at the 
office of the Manufacturers’ and Farmers’ Journal, by 
the first of July next. Providence, April, 1823. 


ENGLISH BULL. 
OR sale or to let, an IMPORTED BULL of 3 1-2 
years old, of the Normandy breed (similar to the 
Alderney, only rather larger sized) and considered the 
richest Milkers in Europe. ‘This animal is large, and 
very finely shaped, a brindle color and perfectly gentle. 
Price, One Hundred and Fifty Dollars ; or if well pla- 
ced, will be let on equal shares for two years. 
Also—TWO BULL CALVES, from first rate Miik- 
ers, and a FULL BLOOD ALDERNEY BULL, owned 
by the Massachusetts Agricultural Society—will be sold 
for Fifteen Dollars each, if taken away immediately. 
Apply to JOHN PRINCE, at his Farm on Jamaica 
Plain. Roxbury, 19th April, 1823. 











to the farmers of this country. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
[Revised and corrected every Friday.} 




















FROM, TO 
D. C.D. C. 
ASHES, pot, Ist qual. ton. |170 00;)173 00 
pearl do. 160 00/162 50 
BEANS, white, bush} 1 00) 1 10 
BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. - jbbl.] 9 50 
cargo, No.f.: . . . 8 00} 8 50 
ca. Seer 6 50} 7 00 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. . lb. 13 14 
“ = @d qual. . 10} =i 
small kegs, family, 15 16 
CHEESE, new milk . . . . 7 8 
FLAX oP ee, ee ee & 9 
FLAX SEED é «, 97,0: een 85 90 
FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, bbl.| 7 50] 7 62 
Genessee Foe’ he 7 50) 775 
Rye, best 4 50; 5 00 
GRAIN, Rye bush 80 83 
Corn . bi sath tal 65 68 
es os G8 Ss 63 65 
Mate «0's ss < 43 45 
HOGS’ LARD, ist sort . . { Ib. 9 
eee 10} = 12 
LIME, « - + « + « « » (eask] 1 25) 1 50 
OIL, Linseed, American .. al. 65 00 
PLAISTER PARIS fron. 3 00} 3 25 
PORK, Navy Mess . « « |bobl.}| 12 00) 12 50 
Bone Middlings. . . 14 00] 14 50 
Cargo, No.1, .. . 12 00) 12 50 
Congo, Mea.2, . . . 11 00) 11 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass * {bush} 2 25) 2 50 
SS aRARAgOF ib. g 9 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 55 65 
do. do. unwashed 45 48 
do. 3-4 washed 45 55 
do. 1-2 do. 40 45 
Native .... @&. 38 4V 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 55 60 
do. Spinning, Ist sort 50 5! 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces . .. . Ib. 8 10 
PORK, fresh » ie 6 6 5 
VEAL, . 6 g 
MUTTON, .. . 5 7 
POE ees 10 12 
BUTTER, keg & tub 15 16 
lump, best 16 18 
EGGS, - . . doz. 10 12 
MEAL, Rye, bush 85 90 
Indian, 18 80 
CIDE, OES, . ‘ = 
CID liquor, bbl. 5 
HAY, best, tton, } 20 O08} 22 00 
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On the sensibility of the Brute Creation to the va- 
rious chuages of the weather. 

Wer weather seldom hurts the most unwise, 

So plain the signs, such prophets are the skies ; 

The wary Crane foresees it first, and sails 

Above the storm, and leaves the hollow vales ; 

The Cow looks up, and from afar can find 

The change of heaven, and snuffs it in the wind. 

The Swailow skims the river’s watery face, 

The Frogs renew the croakings of their race ; 

The careful Ant her secret cell forsakes, 

And drags her eggs along the narrow tracks; 

Huge flocks of rising Rooks forsake their food, 

And crying, seek the shelter of the wood. 

Besides, the several sorts of Wat’ry fowls, 

That swim the seas or haunt the standing pools, 

Then lave their backs with sprinkling dews in vain, 

And stem the stream to meet the promis’d rain. 

The Crow with clam’rous cries the show’r demands, 


And single stalks along the desart sands. 
VIRGIL. 











GEN. WASHINGTON. 

The following authentic letter from Gen. 
Washington, to Dr. Cochran, Director General 
of the American military hospitals during the 
revolutionary war, is extracted from the num- 
ber just published of the London Magazine. 

Wesr-Pomr, Aug. 16, 1779. 

Dear Doctor—1 have asked Mrs. Cochran and 
Mrs. Livingston to dine with me tomorrow ; but 
ought I not to apprize them of their fare? As I 
a —- even where imagination is concerned, 

will. F 

It is needless to premise that my table is 
large enough to hold the ladies—of this they 
had occular proof yesterday. To say how it is 
usually covered is rather more essential ; and 
this shall be the purport of my letter. 

Since my arrival at this happy spot, we have 
had an ham, sometimes a shoulder of bacon, to 
grace the head of the table—a piece of roast 
beef adorns the foot, and a small dish of greens 
or beans (almost imperceptible) decorates the 
centre. hen the cook has a mind to cut a 
figure (and this I presume he wiil attempt .to 
do to-morrow,) we have two beef-steak pies or 
dishes of crabs in addition, one en each side of 
the centre dish, dividing the space, and reduc- 
ing the distance betwéen dish and dish to about 
six feet, which, without them, would be near- 
ly twelve apart. Of late, he has had the sur- 
prising luck to discover that apples will make 
pies, and it’s a question if, amidst the violence 
of his efforts, we do not get one of apples, in- 
stead of having both of beef. 

If the ladies can put up with such entertain- 
ment, and submit to partake of it on plates, 
once tin, but now iron, re become so by the 
Jabor of scouring,) I shall be happy to see them. 

Iam, dear sir, your most obedient servant, 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

To Dr. Joun Cocuran. ; 


————_—_ 


Extract of a letter from an officer in the British army 
to his brother, at present in the city of Pittsburg, 
Penn. dated Secundrabad, near Golconda, East In- 
dies. 

‘© ] arrived here after a march of five hun- 
dred miles through a delightful country. We 
encamped each day on the march, and were 
three months from Madras to this place. It 
would astonish you to see an army on its march 
through this country. The elephants are like 
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moving mountains; but they are the most do-| 
cile of animals. A young one, about two years | 
old, following its dam, being full of play, hap- 
pened to throw downa child. The dam turned 
round, took up the child with her trunk, and hav- 
ing put it in a place of safety, beat the young one 
most severely. 

“The pagodas, or places of worship, are 
some of them astonishing structures, and are 
from one to ten stories high. The sculpture 
of some of them would do honor to our modern 
artists. The natives are divided into castes. 
Some castes worship the elephant, others the 
cow, the sun, the fire, &c. but they all believe 
in a future state.”—Genius of Liberty. 


The Dog of Pera.—The house of a Greek in- 
terpreter at Pera, in the suburbs of Constantino- 
ple, being on fire, he had saved nearly all his 
property by the assistance of a few Janissaries, 
but more anxious, without doubt, fer his money 
than for his family, he had forgotten an infant 
in its cradle. No one could, enter the house, 
for every thing was on fire. The father, re- 
duced to despair, believed that his child had 
perished ; when, of a sudden, a large dog, which 
he kept to guard his dwelling, emerged from 
the flames, bearing the innocent little creature 
suspended by its linen from his mouth. They 
reached towards the dog to take the child, but 
he would not abandon it, and eluding-their ef- 
forts, he ran through a number of streets, until 
he reached the house of an intimate friend of 
his master, where he deposited the precious 
burden, and remained till the door was opened 
to receive it. 

Can_you imagine what was the reward of this 

faithful and generous servant? The owner 
strove to recompense him—but the mode that 
he devised was equally absurd, afflicting, and 
incredible. With a barbarous gratitude he kil- 
led the dog, and had him served up at his table 
at a splendid feast which he gave on the occa- 
sion. 
“* My dog,” said the Turk, “ has behaved too 
well to be the food of worms. Men only deserve 
to eat him. And as for you,” looking at his 
friends and relations, “* you cannot but gain by 
it--it will render you more benevolent.” 

There is in this attested fact, more of bar- 
barism than of feeling ;—it would have been infi- 
nitely better to have caressed and taken care of 
his dog until extreme age, than thus to devour 
him like wolves. In India, a dog, after such 
an act, would perhaps have obtained a temple. 
This would have been, no doubt, ridiculous, but 
it is better to err by being over grateful, than te 
sin by the excess of ingratiude. 


Mr. Curran was once asked what an Irish 
gentleman, just arrived in England, could mean 
by perpetually putting out his tongue. ‘1 sup- 
pose,” replied the wit, “he’s trying to catch 
the English accent.” 


NEW GARDEN SEEDS. 

Fo sale, by GEO. MURDOCK, No. 14, Market 

cir | a great variety of English and American 
GARDEN SEEDS, of the last year’s growth ; consist- 
ing of early Frame, Hotspur and Charlton Pease ; early 
and late Cabbage ; early and late Cauliflower; Sweet 
Marjoram, Thyme, &c. with every other Seed suitable 
for a Kitchen Garden, Also, 40 lbs. Mangel Wurtzel 
or Scarcity—100 Ibs. Ruta Baga or Swedish Turnip— 
a quantity of Armack or Carrot. March 29.—6w 


PROPOSALS, 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A COLLECTION 0) 
FUGITIVE POEMS, 
MORAL, SENTIMENTAL AND SATIRICAL. 


BY SELLECK OSBORN. 


4 hes author of the articles which are to compose 
this volume, never wrote with a view to fame o; 
profit; he merely obeyed the impulse of the moment. 
Of those which were sent to the press he seldom retain- 
ed copies; and they were usually forgotten by him, 
until recalled to his mind by public prints, which have 
often gratified him by flattering notice, but which hay: 
also frequently annoyed him by mutilations which wer: 
extremely mortifying. This last circumstance (besides 
private solicitations and other motives) has induced 
him to collect, with considerable pains, his scattered 
effusions, and to add some unpublished pieces ; which 
altogether will have at least the merit of being genu- 
ine ; and perhaps that of inculcating to the best of the 
author’s capacity, good principles and amiable senti- 
ments—excluding all matters relative to party politics. 

Disinterestedness is not pretended: It is confessed 
that a liberal patronage would be very acceptable, on 
various accounts. The author confides in the tried 
zeal of his friends throughout the Union, for the pro- 
motion of his interest in this case. 

The volume will be neatly printed, in a duodecimo 
form of 200 pages, on handsome paper, with type en- 
tirely new, and well bound in boards, at one dollar, 
payable on delivery. 

A commission of 12 per cent will be allowed to 
agents on all returns made. 

Gentlemen holding subscription papers will please 
return them by the first of June next, or as soon as rea 
sonable efforts have been made to obtain subscribers. 

Editors of newspapers will oblige the author by re- 
publishing or notacing these proposals, and receiving 
subscriptions. 

Communications to be addressed to the author at 
Merchants’ Hall, Boston, Mass. April 5. 


THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND: 

RAWN up from the communications of the Minis- 

ters of the different parishes, by Sir Jon Sin- 
CLAIR, Bart. 21 vols. 8 vo. complete, only one copy ; 
will be sold at the very reasonable price of $50.— 
Among 58 heads of inquiry addressed to each minister 
(the whole being too. numerous for an advertisement) 
as a guide for their reports, are—Name, and its origin ; 
description of the soil and surface; climate and dis- 
eases; instances. of longevity; mode of cultivation; 
implements of husbandry ; ‘manures; seed time aud 
harvest ; quantity and value of each species of crop; 
total value of the whole produce of the district; wage: 
and price of labor ; manufactures; man. of kelp; po- 
lice ; roads and bridges ; state of the Church, stipend, 
&c. number of the poor; parochial funds and the man- 
agement of them; schools, and scholars; number o! 
souls ; cattle, nature and value; sheep do.; swine do. 
coal and fuel; antiquities; character of the people ; 
advantages and disadvantages; means by which their 
situation could be meliorated. ‘‘ No publication of 
** equal information and curiosity has appeared in G. 
‘* Britain. since Doomsday Book; and that, from tbe 
** ample and authentic facts which it records it must 
‘* be resorted to by every future Statesman, Philoso- 
‘* pher and Divine, as the best basis that has. ever ye! 
‘6 appeared for political speculation.” 

Atso—The Complete Grazier, &c. i vol. 8 vo.— 
American Orchardist—Cully on Live Stock—Farmer’: 
Assistant—-Farmer’s Manual—American Gardener— 
Villa Garden Directory—Cox on Fruit Trees, &c. &c. 
For sale by R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, Cornhill Square, 
Boston. April 12. 


TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

(<> Published every Saturday, at Tanex Doiiars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firry Cents. 

(<3 No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the Publisher) until arrearages are paid. 

(<p> Agents who procure seven subscribers, and be- 
come responsible for the payment, will be entitled to # 
copy gratis, and in the same propertion for a larger 
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